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OREGUEVAL SEBUICHBS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LECTURE SECOND, 

On Honorable Perseverance, illustrated by exam- 
ples from History and Biography, delivered 
by request, before the Apprentices of Charles- 

ton, in June, 1836. 

Young Gentlemen, 

As Iannounced at the close of my last Lec. 
ture, I now proceed to exhibit examples uf hon- 
orable and successful perseverance, from the 
commencement of the eighteenth centu~y to the 
present day. 

Dr. Thomas Birch, an English historian and 
biographer, was born in London, in 1705. His 
parents intended him for trade, but the love of 
learning prevailed, and he was permitted to pur- 
sue his inclination on condition that he should 
provide for himself. He was usher in three dif- 
ferent schools, and afterwards rose to various sta- 
tions in the Church of England. He was elect- 
ed Secretary to the Royal Society, of which he 
wrote an admirable history. He was the author 
of many other highly esteemed works, and lefta 
large library, together with £500, as a legacy to 
the British Museum. 

Thomas Blacklock, a Scotch divine and poet, 
was the son of a poor tradesman, and lost his 
sight by the small-pox in his infancy; but this 
loss was more than supplied by a fertile imagina- 
tion, a retentive memory, and an undaunted 
perseverance. At the age of 19, he was depri- 
ved of his father, who was an excellent parent. 
His character, however, attracted the attention 
of friends, by whose assistance he procured an 
education at an academy, and at the university. 
where, notwithstanding his blindness, he made 
considerable proficiency in the classics and sci 
ences. Acollection of his poems passed through 
a second edition, and is not without considerable 
merit. He published several other works, on 
different subjects. 

Sir William Blackstone, so celebrated for his 
Commentaries on English Law, was a remarka- 
ble instance of an energetic will, triumphing over 
circumstances. He was left an orphan at a very 
early age, but pursued his studies with great di- 
ligence and ardor. At the age of twenty, he 
composed a treatise on the elements of architec- 
ture, for his own use. He afterwards entered 
on the practice of the law, and made but little 
progress as an advocate, having no ready flow of 
eloquence or graceful delivery. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he hecame, at length, one of the bes: 
Judges of England, and one of her most renown- 
ed legal writers. 

Ephraim Chambers had the honor of being the 
author of the first Cyclopedia in the English lan- 
guage. He had received only a common educa. 
tion, being designed for trade. He was placed 
under an eminent globe maker, and even whilkk 
aii apprentice, formed the plan of his great Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Sciences. This design 








occupied his whole attention; and the first edi- 


tion of it was soon followed by four or five others. 
It was, indeed, a wonderful work for a singli 
man, and that man quite self-educated. It was 
first published in two large folio volumes, which 
were increased, by additions, totwo more. When 
Dr. Rees, about 30 years ago, conceived the de- 
sign of publishing his gigantic Encyclopedia, ot 
120 volumes, he took Chambers’s Dictionary as 
the basis of his work. So that Rees’s is only an 
enlargement of Chambers’s. 

Edmund Stone, an eminent mathematician, 
was a native of Scotland. When he was about 
18 years of age, his talents were accidentally dis- 
covered by the Duke of Argyle, to whom his fa- 
ther was a gardener, and who found him reading 
Newton’s Principia. -The instructions he had 
received, amounted to no more than having been 
taught to read by a servant of the Duke, about ten 
years before. He had procured books, and had 
made himself master of arithmetic and geometry, 
and of the Latin and French languages. De- 
lighted with his conduct and conversation, the 
Duke drew him from obscurity, and placed him 
in a situation to pursue his favorite objects. He 
wasthe author and translator of several useful! 
works. 

Hogarth, the great English painter, was bound 
apprentice, in London, to an engraver of arms on 
silver plate. When he first set up business for 
himself, his employment was to engrave coats of 
arms and shop bills. He next undertook to en- 
grave plates for booksellers. His first attempt 
18 a painter, was the representation of an assem. 
bly of dancers. He was next employed to em- 
bellish Vauxhall Gardens. Soon after, appeared 
his satirical and moral prints, which have been 
attended with increasing celebrity to the present 
day. 

Allan Ramsay, the author of the Gentle Shep- 
hard, a pastoral poem, which will never be for- 
gotten, as long as there is among readers a sen- 
sibility to beauty and simplicity, was the son of a 
peasant, in the South of Scotland. He went to 
Edinburgh, as apprentice toa barber. Changing 
his occupation for that ofa bookseller, he became 
intimate with many of the literary characters of 
his time. He hada large share in bringing to 
light many of the forgotten productions of the 
Scottish muse, and thus preparing the way for the 
splendid era and career of Sir Walter Scott. 


Anthony Purver, an ingenious English Qua- 
ker, was born about the year 1702. He was 
bred a shoemaker, but having a serious disposi- 
tion, he applied himself to learning, and acquired 
i knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
languages, which enabled him to translate the 
whole Bible into English. He became an itine- 
rant preacher among the Quakers, and died in 
1775. 

Robert Dodsley was a bookseller of consider- 
able genius and reputation. He was born in 
Nottinghamshire in 1703, and received no other 
than a common education. He became footman 








to a lady, in which situation he amused himself 


with writing verses; his Toyshop, a dramatic 
piece, attracted the notice of Mr. Pope. The 
profits arising from the exhibition of this, and 
ther pieces, enabled the avithor to engage in 
ihe business of abookseller. He rose at length 
nearly to the head of his profession, and continu- 
ed to bring out several attractive productions of 
his own, which added to his fame and profit.— 
He ought particularly to be mentioned as the au- 
thor of a beautiful little work, which may well 
be recommended to your aitention, entitled the 
Economy of Human Life. Having acquired a 
handsome fortune in his business, he left it to his 
brother, and died in 1764. 

John Keyse Sherwin was an English engra- 
ver. He was originally a wood cutter, on the 
egtate of Mr. Mitford, in Sussex ; but going one 
day, on some business, to the house of that gen- 
tleman, he was admitted into a room where some 
of the family were drawing, to whom he paid 
such attention, that Mr. Mitford could not 
help asking him if he could do any thing in that 
way ; Sherwin answered that he could not tell, 
but should like to try; on which a portcrayon 
was given him, and he immediately produced a 
drawing, that astonished not only all present, but 
he Society of Arts, to whom it was presented by 
M:. Mitford; andthe society’s silver medal was 
voted him in consequence. Removing to Lon- 
don, he entered under a celebrated artist, and in 
the space of three years made such wonderful 
proficiency, as to obtain both the gold and silver 
prize medal. His picture of the “Finding of 
Moses” is esteemed one of the best works of his 
AGE. : 

Thomas Simpson, a professor of mathematics 
at Woolwich, was born in Leicestershire in 1710. 
He was bred to the business of stuff-weaving, but 
by very sedulous application, he acquired so 
deep a knowledge of the mathematics, as to rank 
him with the most scientific men of the age. He 
worked for some time at his trade in London, and 
taught mathematics at lis few leisure hours.— 
When but 27 years of age, he published his pro- 
found treatise on Fluxions, and seven years af- 
ter, another on the Nature and Laws of Chance ; 
and these works were followed by several others. 
In 1743, he was appointed professor of mathe- 
mat'cs at the Military Academy in Woolwich, 
and shortly after was chosen F. R.S. He died 
in 1761. 

Perhaps many of you are better acquainted 
with the history of James Ferguson. He also 
was an ingenious philosopher and mathemati- 
cian. He was born in 1710, the same year with 
Simpson. He was a native of Bamffshire, in 
Scotland, and, when young, was placed out as a 
servant toa shepherd, in which situation, like the 
Babylonian shepherds of old, he acquired an ex- 
act knowledge of the stars, and manifested so 
promising a genius, that some gentlemen of the 
neighborhood kindly assisted him, and enabled 
him to follow his favorite studies. He made a 
wooden clock, and afterwards a watch, only by 





examining one of each. He also acquired a 
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knowledge of drawing, and maintained himself 
and his family by painting portraits. About 1744 
he went to London, where his uncommon merits 
procured him many friends, and the honor of be- 
ing admitted a fellow of the Royal Society. King 
George III. settled upon him a pension of £50 a 
year, and used often to converse with him upon 
philosophical and mechanical subjects. His trea- 
tise on astronomy has given thousands an insight 
into that difficult subject. He published a varie- 
ty of other excellent books, and invented several 
useful instruments. 

Joseph Towers, an historian and biographer, 
was born at Sherburne, in England, and brought 
up to the printing business. He afterwards en- 
tered the ministry, and became a valuable and 
voluminous writer. He wrote the first seven vo- 
lumes of the British Biography, a life of Frederic 
III. King of Prussia, and seve:al other works. 

John Gay, the celebrated author of the Fables, 
and other classical works, was born of a poor fa- 
mily, and apprenticed to asilk mercer. But his 
mind was so bent upon literature, that he hoard- 
ed asum of money, which he gave to his master 
to be released from his indentures. He lived on 
terms of intimacy with Swift and Pope and the 
other wits of the day, and ran a very brilliant lite- 
rary career. 

I have, as yet, adduced no examples from the 
female sex, but I cannot avoid noticing here 
Constantia Grierson, a woman of extraordinary 
attainments, who was descended from poor and 
very illiterate parents, in Ireland. She was well 
acquainted with Greek and Roman literature, 
and published editions of Tacitus and Terence. 
She addressed a Greek epigram to the son of 
Lord Carteret, who procured her husband a 
patent te be King’s printer in Ireland; and, asa 
mark of distinction, caused the patent to be ex- 
tended through her life. She died in 1733, at 
the age of 27. 

William Kent, an English painter and archi- 
tect, wasanative of Yorkshire, and bred to the 
profession of coach painting, which he abandon- 
ed for the higher branches of the art. In 1710 
he went to Italy, where he became acquainted 
with the Earl of Burlington, by whose patronage 
he obtained considerable employment, and was 
appointed painter to the crown, as well as archi- 
tect and keeper of the pictures. But the great 
distinction of William Kent, and that which will 
probably keep alive his name for ages yet to 
come, is, that he was the inventor of English 
landscape gardening, and thus turned the atten- 
tion of his countrymen from the stiff and artifi- 
cial methods of ancient gardening, to the study 
and imitation of nature. 





John Hawkesworth, a writer of genius, was 
born in the county of Kent, in England, and bred 
to the business of a watchmaker. He afterwards 
applied to literature with great success. The 
Adventurer, a very interesting periodical, is his 
principal work, for which he received the degree 
of LL. D. He was employed to compile an ac. 
count of the discoveries made in the South Seas, 
for which he received the considerable sum of 
£6,000. He then became a director of the East 
India Company, an office of vast power, and died 
in 1773. 

You will now be glad to cross over for a little 
while to our own country, and to contemplate 
one of our countrymen, of whom we may be just- 








ly proud. David Rittenhouse, a distinguished 
American astronomer, was born near German. 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1732. During his early 
years, he was employed on his father’s farm; yet 
even there, his peculiar genius manifested itself. 
His younger brother used to say, that while Da- 
vid was employed in the fields, he repeatedly ob- 
served the fences, and even the plough with 
which he had been working, marked over with 
mathematical figures. The construction of a 
wooden clock exhibited the first evidence of his 
mechanical talents. He was then but 17 years 
of age, and had never received any instruction, 
either in mathematics or mechanics. The deli- 
cacy of his constitution, and the irresistible bent 
of his genius, soon after induced his parents to 
allow of his giving up husbandry, and to procure 
for him the tools of aclock and mathematical in- 
strument maker. From the age of 18 to 25, he 
applied himself, with the greatest assiduity, both 
to his trade and to his studies. Engaged through- 
out the day in his mechanical occupation, it was 
only the time commonly assigned to rest, or to 
use his own expression, his idle hours, that he 
could devote to the cultivation of his mind. Yet, 
with so little time at his command, with but two 
or three books, and without the least instruction, 
he acquired so considerable a knowledge of the 
mathematical sciences, as enabled him to read 
the Principia of Newton. He invented an en- 
tirely new and wonderful kind of orrery, an in- 
strument representing the sun and all the planets 
with their satellites, which, by means of clock 
work, could exhibit the position of those heaven- 
ly bodies at any given moment of time, past, pre- 
sentand tocome. He was employed to settle 
the boundaries of several ofthe States. In 1792. 
he was appointed, by the general government, 
director of the mint of the U. States. When he 
died, his eulogy was pronounced by Dr. Rush, 
and a very interesting life of him was written by 
William Barton, of Pennsylvania. 


Samuel Richardson, the author of those unri- 
valled works, Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles 
Grandison, was born in Derbyshire, and received 
only a common school education. At the usual 
age, he was bound apprentice to a printer in 
London, and afterwards passed five or six years 
as foreman in a printing office, until at length he 
set up forhimself. His habits of diligence, accu- 
racy, and honorable dealing, acquired him an 
extensive business, and he married the daughter 
of his former master. His two great works were 
written in the interval of his laborious employ- 
ment. They were translated into foreign lan- 
guages, and received with great applause. As 
he advanced in age, he purchased a country re- 
sidence with part of the wealth he had so honor- 
ably acquired, and passed the remainder of his 
life in the midst of a large circle of affectionate 
admirers. 


Sir John Hill, a voluminous English writer, 
was born in 1716, and bred to the business of an 
apothecary. While engaged in this employ- 
ment, he published a translation from the Greek 
of a treatise on gems, which procured him friends 
anda reputation, This induced him to under- 
take a universal natural history, in 3 vols. folio. 
He became now a general writer, and all sub 
jects were alike to him. He published a supple- 
ment to Chambers’s Cyclopedia, a work already 
mentioned. He conducted a magazine, and a 











daily paper, under the title of Inspector. He 
invented several medicines, which procured him 
a considerable fortune. The Earl of Bute be- 
came his patron, and under his protection he 
commenced a voluminous work, called the Sys- 
tem of Botany; this he sent to the King of Swe- 
den, who invested him with the order of knight. 
hood. Hill was the author of a well known 
work entitled Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery ; a Review 
of the works of the Royal Society; and several 
productions of alighter description. 

Robert Robinson, an eminent dissenting di- 
vine, and author of one of the most popular vo- 
lumes of sermons in our language, had been ap- 
prenticed, at the age of fourteen, to a hair dress- 
erin London. While in this situation, he was 
converted by Whitefield, and became an itinerant 
preacher. He afterwards joined the Baptist de- 
nomination, ard was pastor of a congregation at 
Cambridge, where he was greatly beloved and 
admired. He published a translation of the ser- 
mons of Saurin. He also translated Claude’s 
Essay on the composition of a Sermon, which he 
embellished with a great variety of lively and ap- 
posite notes, exhibiting a very extensive course of 
English and French reading. He died in 1790, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

Hoogeveen, one of the most learned men of 
modern Europe, was a native of Holland, and the 
son of poor parents. Having, however, receiv- 
ed a good education, he became, at the age of 
15, a teacher himself, for the purpose of sup- 
porting his parents. By his treatise on Greek 
particles, and several other works on that lan. 
guage, he prepared the way for most of the emi- 
nent scholars of the present age. 

(To be concluded.) 


WEES GLOVE. 
THE DAY OF GRANSON ; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAFTER £IGHTH. 
(Continued from No. 4, vol. 5th, page 27.) 











In a hollow dale, not far irom the Friesland 
cavalry, stood, under a solitary tree, the tent of 
Rudolph Von Halwy] ; belonging to no military 
body, he had selected for himself this lonely 
place. Here he awaited Count Romond, who 
was to ride with him to Yverdun, and there de- 
liver up to him Elizabeth Scharnacthal. IJmpa. 
tiently he walked to and fro on the space before 
his tent, where his servant had for some time 
been holding his horse. The Count had been 
obliged to be present at the audience of the Swiss 
deputies, and was besides very little anxious 
whether Halwyl awaited himor not. The latter 
meanwhile was tormented with a variety of con. 
tending emotions; to see Elizabeth, to see again 
his beloved, the thought overwhelmed him with 
happiness; yet what could she now be to him, 
what could he be to the young Swiss maiden? 
Dark forebodings, wishes, fears and hopes, all 
rushed in storms through his agitated mind. 
Then he heard a step ; he imagined it was Ro- 
mond’s, and he saw Etanges approaching, enga- 
ged in earnest conversation with the Swiss depu- 
ties. 
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Halwyl perceived plainly that the approaching 
party belonged to the Swiss confederacy, but in 
the first surprise of the moment he did not per- 
sonally recognise them. At the earliest sight of 
them an overwhelming feeling of shame rushed 
through him like a flash of lightning; gladly 
would he have retreated, it was impossible, they 
were already on the spot. He then summoned 
up courage, advanced to meet them, and as he 
raised his downcast eye, his glance fell on his 
father, who was gazing unmoved upon him. 

Very various emotions were expressed on the 
countenances of the confederates at this unfortu- 
nate rencontre, for they had all known and honor- 
ed him. Sorrow and anguish overspread the 
face of his father, hatred and malicious joy glim- 
mered on the dark countenance of Scharnacthal, 
vehement anger moved around Waldmann’s lips, 
Reding alone showed sympathy for the young 
man, whose presence of mind was restored by the 
fiercely inimical look of Scharnacthal. 

Father, said he, bowing betore the venerable 
form of his aged parent, I did not expect that you 
had returned from Palestine ; it grieves me to 
find you here. I am rejoiced to see here the 
Provost of Berne;—may we luckily discover each 
other on the day of battle. To you, Waldmann, 
I have nothing to say, you are a stranger to my 
heart ; but you, noble Reding, who alone appear 
to understand me, are welcome ! 

I would cheerfully return your welcome, said 
Reding, without bitterness, but in the Burgundi- 
an camp I cannot do it. But return with us, 
young man, and I will press you to my heart, as 
if you were my lost son, and if Berne will not re- 
ceive you into her ranks,come to those of Schwitz 
and you shall have an honorable station by the 
side of Rudolph Reding. 

Go, then, boy, to the forest-cities! exclaimed 
Scharnacthal smiling with scorn, while the fath- 
er of young Hofwyl, sunk within himself, appear- 
ed to take no part in the conversation. The 
ranks of Berne receive no outlaws! 

Rudolph Von Halwyl gave a furious look at 
the Provost, but made no reply ; he went to his 
father, seized his hand, and said with a trembling 
voice: Though Berne has thrust her warrior 
away from her, and forbidden his return, yet the 
father’s heart is still open to his son. 

Halwyl made no immediate reply, but he re- 
quested the others, after a little reflection, to 
leave him alone one moment with his son. He 
then entered the tent with Rudolph; here both 
of them stood speechless fora long time fronting 
each other, till at length the old man broke the 
silence. When thy mother, (he began) present- 
ed thee to me at the hour of thy birth, I took thee 
with a blessing into my arms, and implored of 
Heaven to preserve thee to me, that thou might- 
est be the pride and joy of my old age. WhenI 
taught thee to carry the sword, and to wield the 
battle axe, that thou mightest one day, as a man, 
use them both for the Confederacy,—when 1 saw 
thee, in actual battle, rush like a bold lion on the 
foe, and my heart swelled with pride and joy,— 
when I departed for Palestine, to atone for a hu- 
man infirmity, and prayed at the Holy Sepulchre 
for the welfare and glory of my country, I ex- 
pected never to find thee thus, the enemy of thy 
native land, the servant of a feudal lord! All 
my hope, Rudolph, hast thou taken from me, all 
my happiness destroyed, rendered my irreproach. 








able name a mockery to the confederates, disgra- 
ced my spotless old age, my years of long and 
honorable action. A Halwyl stands on the soil 
of Switzerland, the enemy of his country; the 
scarf of Burgundy bedecks my son! Thou art 
silent—does shame make thee so dumb? To 
elope with the young lady, the old man continued, 
was not noble in thee; that thou wert banished 
for the crime, was according to the law. I would 
have strained toa father’s heart and caressed the 
exile, wherever else I had found him ;—but here 
in the camp of Burgundy—thou art no longer my 
son. The old man trembled with indignation, 
the son was silent. His father’s dumb anguish 
had deeply affected him; his father’s anger, his 
scorn closed up the son’s heart. 

Wilt thou go back with me? the father at 
length exclaimed w:th energy. 

I do not go back ! replied Rudolph. 

I will not curse thee, thou art the child of my 
wife! said the old man sorrowfully: thy deeds 
will bring a curse on thee without my aid. But 
calmly do I look forward to the day, when, with 
my sword in hand, | shall encounter as an enemy 
him whom I once called my son. Farewell !— 
forget me ! 

Father ! exclaimed Rudolph crushed and hum- 
bled: Father, do not part so from me! 

In the camp of Burgundy, we are already 
parted. The man whom I despise, I cannot ap- 
proach. 

Rudolph was silent—his father’s words had 
embittered him, yet the sight of the old man rous- 
ed up his filial soul once more. Did you hear 
the scornful speech of the Provost of Berne ? 
said he. Can 1 go back, father ? 

Think of the exiles, replied his father, who 
assembling on the day ot Morgarten, far from 
their brethren, fought for the sacred cause of 
freedom, and so recovered their liberty and their 
country! Rudolph gazed darkly before him. 
The bosom of the young man heaved, his father’s 
word, his father’s look pierced deep through his 
agitated mind, the Swiss heart within him woke 
up at the thought of the hero-battle of his ances- 
tors. Then he bethought him of the pledge 
which he had that day given to the Duke ; he re- 
membered Scharnacthal’s oath, that Elizabeth 
should never be his, the scornful smile of the 
Provost intruded on his memory, and revenge be- 
came the master of allhis emotions. Farewell, 
my father, said he gravely: I go not back, yet 
shall I never forget your country—my own. 

Once more the father’s eye rested on him ; he 
then contemptuously turned his back, and left 
him; Rudolph followed. 

As they went out of the tent, Rudolph saw 
Count Romond approaching with his retinue. 
His glance fell on Scharnacthal, who looked down 
with a scornful compassion on the bending old 
man. Revenge, revenge! said he silently to 
himself, and as Romond hastened towards him, 
he leaped upon his horse. Provost of Berne, 
haughty Scharnacthal ! he scornfully exclaimed, 
lam now going to my beloved at Yverdun. The 
Duke has given your daughter into my power, 
she wil be mine without your blessing, and with- 
out the priest’s blessing, if it mustbe so! He 
galloped off with Romond. 

As if struck by a deafening thunder-peal, there 
stood Scharnacthal; the terrible words still re. 
sounded in his ear. During the negotiation with 








the Duke, the Provost had thought only of his 
country, and had forgotten his daughter; but 
since he had seen Rudolph Von Halwyl, since 
the sight of him had brought Elizabeth to his re- 
membrance, nothing but the thought of her occus 
pied him. Willingly would he have made inqui* 
ries of Lord Etanges, but that nobleman, who in 
all probability had designedly conducted the de- 
puties to this quarter, had retired, in order not to 
disturb by his presence the interview of the father 
and the son. 

Come, my friends, said Hans Waldmann at 
length, seiziug the hand of Scharnacthal, come 
away from this ill-fated spot. Come, ye child- 
less fathers, a thousand other children are await- 
ing you at the lake of Neufchatel. Let no voice 
but that of the public good be heard in your bo- 
soms, whose private claims are excluded by your 
country’s necessities. 

While they were ascending the hill, Scharnac- 
thal involuntarily seized Halwyl’s hand; the 
hands of both unconsciously reposed in each 
other, as if friendship had united them; and yet 
it was nothing but a kindred anguish, which 
brought them together. Etanges again joined 
them, and they thus proceeded in silence to a 
large tent, where a costly entertainment was pre- 
pared. It was impossible, however, for the host 
to summon his guests to enjoyment; their bo- 
soms were agitated by various cares, and the 
knight had too lofty a soul not to reverence their 
seriousness, their sufferings ; the repast was soon 
finished. 


While they were conducted back through the 
camp, it occurred to Reding’s notice, that the 
thunder of the cannon before Granson was silent, 
and as the camp now lay behind them, they look- 
ed back upon the beleagured castle, and saw the 
colors of Burgundy floating in the sunlight on 
the half-demolished tower. And that gone too ! 
exclaimed Reding. Our fate, replied Wald- 
mann, is not bound up in the walls of Grangon ; 
let us not be discouraged by such occurrences. 
The decisive die is only thrown on the field of 
open battle ; there reposes the concealed lot ¥ 
They continued to advance ; had they been aware 
of the fate of their countrymen, who, trusting to 
the Duke’s word, delivered up the fortress, they 
would have returned to the Swiss army, over- 
whelmed with anguish, and inflamed with rage. 

They found the confederates in the most ad- 
mirable condition. They had been drawn to- 
gether from all quarters, and had entered Berne 
several days before the calamity at Granson. 
With flying colors and elastic spirits, and the pru- 
dent burgomaster Goldli at their head, came 
those from Zurich, Baden and Thurgau, 2500 in 
number. To them belonged the giant-sized 
Waldmann, the hero of Schwitz, who was stili at 
this time among the returning deputies. More 
than 4000 of the old confederates in the moun- 
tains followed in a few hours; the country-horn 
of Unterwalden and the mettlesome bullock oi 
Uri sending forward their notes from afar. Ru- 
dolph Reding preceded with 1180 men of 
Schwitz; alarge number for that small province, 
but their ancient love for Berne was great. Hans 
Tschudi followed at the head of those from Gla- 
rus. At midday entered Ulrich Farnbuhler with 
those from St. Gall, and the Schaffhausers with 
their burgomaster. Every where the doors of 
hospitality were thrown open ; in all the streets 
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. religious convent, as well as beneath the dome 
of Heaven, the warriors encamped, refreshing 
themselves with food and drink ; housewives 
with their daughters, even the venerable breth- 
ren of the cloisters were busy in supplying the 
confederates to the best of their ability, from 
kitchen and cellar. The streets of Berne were 
crowded as if this were a festal day. In the 
ean time, althongh the goblets circulated dili- 
gently, and the Bernese were not sparing in their 
recommendations of the wine, yet there was no 
true spirit of enjoyment among the wassailers. 
A hollow silence prevailed in spite of the heav- 
ing multitudes, and although a hearty confidence 
shone in the countenances of the people, yet the 
wildness of joy was entirely banished from them ; 
the clinking of their goblets seenied to count off 
the monitory serious hours, and the pressure of 
one another’s hands suggested a re-union in ano- 
ther world. 

Even the females, actuated by the same spirit, 
appeared fortified, and powertully restrained the 
tears, which the gloomy future called up to their 
imaginations. They wandered with their atten- 
tions from one guest to another, administered a 
draught to this one, and a slice of wheaten bread 
to that, as lovingly as if they recognised in every 
one the protector of their husbands, their sons, 
and their brothers. Thus did the warriors, yield- 
ing themselves as if but once more to the enjoy- 
ments of existence, await the sound of the bells, 
which should summon them to decamp for Neuf- 
chatel, whither the Bernese had departed before 
them. The signal sounded, and they marched, 
with cheering shouts, to the field. 

The Swiss received the proud answer of the 
Duke with a general rejoicing. After they had 
marched out with one another, sword in hand for 
battle, the grave spirit of reflection had abandon- 
ed them, and nothing but the same bold daring 
confidence which had conducted them to victory 
at Morgarten, Sempach and Laupen, inspired 
them at the present moment also. Joyfully they 
awaited the morrow’s sun, which was to light 
their path to victory. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. 1.—The Popes of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies.—The author reviewed is Ranke, a Ger- 
man, and colleague of Von Raumer in the histo- 
rical department at the University of Berlin. 
The article itself is replete with philosophical 
acumen, elegant scholarship, and what is better 
still, a noble liberality. We expected to find in 
the Quarterly Review, a more intense degrec of 
bitterness against the Roman Catholic Church. 
From the author reviewed, as well as from his 
critic, we have a number of lively sketches of the 
different popes, whose lots were cast on the sior- 
my times of the reformation. The defects of the 
Papal constitution, the successes and inroads of 
the reformers, together with the rally made by 
the genius of papacy all over the world, are tra- 
ced with a masterly hand. 


and squares, in the lofty arched cloister of the 











Art. 2.—The Tenth of August.—This is a 
very interesting piece. The book reviewed was 
written by Count Rederer, who died this year in 
Paris at an advanced age. He belonged to one 
of the most active parties of the French Revolu- 
tion, and was employed to protect the Royal fa- 
mily on the celebrated night of the 10th August, 
1792, when the palace of the Tuileries was at- 
tacked and forced by the mob. It was by his 
advice that the Royal family sought a refuge in 
the National Assembly. His work is a minute 
diary of the events of that distressing period, and 
records the conversation and behaviour of the 
king, queen, and princess Elizabeth, under their 
very trying circumstances. The reviewer be- 
trays a bitter spite against Count Rederer, on 
account of his having been a revolutionist, and 
seems determined to hunt himdown. This part 
of the critique is somewhat intricate and repul- 
sive, but the numervus extracts from Count Re. 
derer’s journal are wrought up into a very read- 
able article. 

Art. 3.—English Dialects.—Delightful to the 
votaries of philology. The English language, 
as spoken by the vulgar throughout the country, 
is shown to consist of five different dialects, each 
with their distinguishing characteristics. Inter- 
esting specimens are given of some of them, and 
acute discussions presented upon all. There is 
a display too of prodigious learning. ¢ Al b+ tory 
is industriousty ransacked to decide whether the 
English language was derived from the norih or 
the south of the river Tweed. A candid, good- 
natured controversy on this point is carried on 
with the great Scotch philologer, Dr. Jamieson, 
whose reputation is somewhat worsted by the 
conflict. A large portion of the article is then 
devoted to curious investigations into the ctymo- 
logies of several antiquated terms in our lan- 
guage. 

Art. 4. Lord Brougham’s Natural Theolo- 
gy.—Lord Brougham’s theological work seems to 
be attacked from opposite points of the compass 
He can neither satisfy the latitudinarian scepti- 
cism of the Westminster, nor the orthodox faith 
of the Quarterly. A predicament like this is 
sometimes indicative of one’s having hit the right 
medium line. With regard to the present re 
viewer, we must confess he appears to us to deal 
too hardly with Lord Brougham. The evident 
object of the article is a formal attack on his 
Lordship’s treatise, rather than a solemn discus- 
sion of an important subject. We discern the 
dexterity of a determined gladiator, more than the 
generous bearing of a devoted and impartial 
seeker and lover of the truth. We acknowledge 
that he detects and exposes numerous and deep 
defects in Lord B’s treatise. But at the same 
time he often appears to us unfair, over-refined 
and hypercritical. For instance, Lord Brough- 
am had represented the Deity as acting under a 
knowledge of his ownlaws. This the reviewer 
calls absurd. But how it is absurd, he explains 
not. He isan able logician, but gives us no spe- 
cimens of a masterly grasp or sweep of mind. 
He writes in rather a hard, dry style; is not al- 
ways perfectly lucid; though a strong, he is not a 
neat reasoner, but often comes to his conclusions 
iu a somewhat clumsy manner. Instead of gene- 
rously commending Lord B. for soothing the 
cares and disappointments of a statesman’s life 
by the discussion of lofty and solemn themes, he 








even insinuates that his lordship has employed 
underling writers to furnish him with the mate. 
rials of his work. 

Among the writers whom the reviewer enume- 
rates as having preceded Lord Brougham in ad- 
ducing the properties of the mind as proofs of the 
existence of Deity, ought to have been inserted 
the name of the late Dr. Thomas Brown. 


Art. 5. Bonnellier’s Narrative of the Three 
Days’ Revolution-—Here is described a series of 
amazing adventures, worthy almost of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. The reviewer ap- 
pears wonderful!y credulous with respect to Bon. 
nellier’s astounding testimonies. Why does he 
not tear him to pieces with his critical beak, as is 
his usual custom with the French mewmoir-wri- 
ters? Probably because his testimonies are un- 
favorable to the Revolutionists of 1830. Hear 
how foul-mouthed and undiscriminating this re- 
viewer becomes, when speaking of those revo- 
lutionists, including even our own greatand good 
La Fayette. ‘ The July revolt,” says he, ‘which 
was, in its principle, the most profligate of all the 
profligacies of the whole revolution, has stained, 
personally and indelibly, with fraud, perjury, or 
corruption, every man, from the highest to the 
lowest, who has had any hand in it.” But the 
strangest thing about the article, is, that it excepts 
trom this sweeping, wholesale censure, Louis 
Philippe alone! Is it his despotism which so ex. 
cites the new favor of the Quarterly? Or has he 
perchance intimated to the exiled family that he 
is only ruling as their substitute, and is ready to 
yield his place to them, when the proper moment 
shall arrive? We cannot otherwise account for 
the former abuse from English tories being so 
suddenly converted into praise. The reviewers 
are inclined to call Louis the most honest man in 
France. What is behind the curtain now ? 

Art. 6. Agassiz on Fossil Fish.—Here is a 
beautifnl and interesting biography of the young 
naturalist Agassiz, who seems destined to supply 
the place of Cuvier in European science. We 
almost thought we were reading one of those ad- 
mirable articlesin the Foreign Quarterly, which 
so happily exhibit the lives of our celebrated 
continental cotemporaries. Itis intimated in the 
close of the article, that the great work of Agas. 
siz on Fossil Fishes may languish in the course of 
publication, on account of the want of sufficient 
patronage. We hope not. Why eannot our own 
country make an effort to contribute her fair share 
of encouragement to such an undertaking? Our 
libraries and other public institutions, to say no-~ 
thing of individuals of combined fortune and 
science, ought certainly to be supplied with co- 
pies. The work would be an admirable pendant 
to Audubon. For the honor of our country a sub. 
scription paper ought to be set on foot. 

Art. 7. The Original; Dinners, Clubs, §-c.— 
“The Original” appears to have been a series of 
periodical papers, now compiled into a volume, 
and reviewed in the present article. The sub. 
jects discussed by the essayist were Dress, 
Health, Diet, Regimen, Dinners, Clubs, Politics, 
Morals, &c. &c. The reviewer, after giving 
some account and specimens of the work, flies 
himself to the topics of Dinners and Clubs, on 
which he expatiates with the same sensual mi- 
nuteness and animal fondness that we had occa- 
sion to reprove ina former Pruning Knife. Sel- 
dom do we have occasion to reproach ourselves 
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for wasting time in reading these re-publications 
of Mr. Foster. They almost always supply us 
with some substantial information or rational 
amusement. But we confess to soine twinges of 
conscience while plodding through certain pages 
ofthis article. The Quarterly Review, we musi 
say, descends here pretty low. The lofty sub- 
jects of cooking and eating have been worn of 
late rather trite, since the French Almanac des 
Gourmands and other works of that nation un. 
dertook to treat them in a mock-solemn manner. 
But our reviewer seems to forget that even a good 
joke can be carried too far into the tedious and 
disgusting. How, moreover, can he rebuke, with 
any consistency, the low penny papers for theii 
libels and personalities, while himself guilty of 
dragging respectable persons by name into so 
widely circulated a publication as the Quarter- 
ly, placing them in ridiculous attitudes, and ma- 
king light of their appetites and infirmities? If 
his example should be followed by other writers, 
the whole literary world would be speedily 
thrown into confusion and degradation. If the 
Quarterly Review may with impunity describe 
the enormous dinners eaten by Mr. Jones, the 
landlord at Salisbury, why cannot the Morning 
Chronicle entertain the public with some of the 
weaknesses and sins of the editor of the Quar- 
terly ? And then, where is all this to end ? 

Will the reader believe that the same number 
which followed Lord Brougham in his high and 
difficult speculations respecting the Deity, would 
present us with the following trash, more wor- 
thy of a kitchen cook-bovok or a grocer’s adver- 
tisement, than the leading periodical of the age ? 
“There is li: e mystery in the composition of 
oyster-sauce, but lobster-sauce is not so generally 
understood. The lvbster shouid be chopped 
much smaller than ordinarily, and the sauce 
should be composed of three parts cream to one 
of butter, a slight in‘usion of cayenne, with salt 
and cavice or coratch, both of which may be had 
of the best quality at Morell’s.” 

We again earnestly warn all young men not 
to be dazzled and corrupted by the sensualism 
which inspires these eating articles. Be con- 
tented with plain, simple fare, in spite of all the 
luxury and culinary science of the Quarterly 
Review. We scarcely know any object more 
disgusting and hopeless, than a young man who 
is an epicure. Probably such articles as the 
present are found to sell well in England among 
a particular class of persons, but if they are ex- 
tensively popular there,England’s doom is sealed. 

Art. 8. Joanna Baillie’s Dramas.—Here is an 
elaborate and splendid composition, with little 
touches, however, of affectation and over-refine- 
ment. We presume it came from the pen of Mr. 
Milman. The extracts from Miss Baillie’s plays 
are thrilling. 

Art. 9. A twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zu- 
malacarregui.—The author of the book review. 
ed served a year in the army of Don Carlos, and 
the extracts from his book constitute an interest- 
ing article. 

Art. 10. English politics—We learn from 
this article, that an attempt is making to form a 
great Conservative party, by uniting the ancient 
Whigs and Tories, under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peele. The object is to resist the Move. 
ment or Radical Party, and attachment to the ex- 
isting Church of England is to be the main princi- 
ple of union. 





NOTES OF A NORTHE.N XCURS _N. 
(i’repared Jor the Southern sive ..) 

[A description of the Centennial Ceicbration may 
seem vut of place at so late a date, but being in the 
regular order of the Journal, and presenting perhaps 
some different views from others, it seemed advisable 
not to suppress it.] 

CamsripGe, September 8th. 
Morning. 

This memorable day is ushered in by clouds, 
but I cannot bring myself to believe that they 
will not disperse. Every thing should be bright 
on this great anniversary, the two hundredth 
year since the foundation of Harvard College. 
The beautiful repose which characterizes Cam- 
bridge still rests over the verdant common and 
the tasteful buildings scattered around it, though 
thousands of individuals are gradually collecting 
to join the great Jubilee. The nuble elm of 
Washington, the tree beneath which his tent was 
pitched in the revolutionary war, is waving qui. 
eily in the breeze not far f om my window, the 
only object in the whole circle of my view, which 
saw the infant day of Harvard; the colleges 
stand in the early light, silent testimonials of the 
wisdom which planned, and the energy which 
has sustained them; nothing breaks the stillness 
of the morning but the light or loitering step ot 
the passing students. 

The great subject of excitement for the last 
week has been, whether ladies should be per- 
mitted to hear the addresses within the tent. 
There was a strong and powerful party in favor 
vf the measuce among the Committee of Ar- 
rangements ;—it was contended that the daugh- 
ters, and wives, and mothers of the sons of 
Harvard, had an interest in common with the 
Alumni; that it was a scene for the affections 
which the jar of politics and the grossness of 
forensic debate could vt reach, and that it would 
be an appropriate opportunity to indulge them 
in hearing a style of public eloquence to which 
their peculiar habits render them necessarily 
strangers. So sirong was the desire to efleci 
this object among the gentlemen, that it was 
given up only at the last moment from the ap- 
prehension of too limited a space for the num- 
bers that would probably have pressed in. The 
only substitute therefore for the ladies was ito 
visit the tent, yesterday, after its completion, and 
call upon their imaginations to locate Webster, 
and Everett, and Legaré, and the other Mercu- 
ries of our country, in their respective seats. 

The site for the tent is well chosen on a green 
enclosure, forming a natural amphitheatre. The 
covering of the Pavilion is supported in the cen- 
tre by a pillar between fifty and sixty feet in 
height, and gradually descending in a slope in 
the Pagoda style, until it meets eight pillars sup- 
porting a frame work from which the canvass 
reaches to the ground, where it is fastened as a 
protection from air and observation. The pillars 
are covered with white cloth from the base up- 
ward, and garlanded with flowers and ever- 
greens, while festoons hang gracefully from dif- 
ferent quarters of the arch. The seats for the 
President of the day and the invited guests are 
placed ona platform in the lowest part of the 
amphitheatre, while semicircular ranges of ta- 
bles for the alumni, in classes, occupy the whole 
rising ground, and are so arranged that every 





individual will face the President. 


On this array we, poor ladies, looked like Eve 
when driven from Paradise, and half turned 
Wolstonecraftians on the spot as we fancied the 
intellectual treat which we could not share. 

Evening of the 8th. 

Next to a view of Niagara has this day thrilled 
my soul. The sun did break out in beauty and 
gladness over this noble scene like a sent bless- 
ing. ‘Tears of emotion have been in the dim 
eyes of age, trickled down the cheek of man. 
hood, and glistened on the face oj youth, and 
every woman who witnessed that mighty wave 
of the intellectual ocean of our country, felt 
proud of her connexion with Harvard. 

By nine o’clock there was a crowd of ladies 
at the church door, waiting for its opening. The 
key was turned within, and in we rushed. I 
should have been badly seated, after all, had not 
one of the seas reserved for the President's 
family in the gallery been kindly offered me. 
From that point of view I saw every thing to 
the greatest advantage, and watched with eager. 
ness the procession which entered in the follow- 
ing order: 

Students of the University. 

Band of Music. 

Chief Marshal and Aids. 

Committee of Arrangements. 
President Quincy and Chaplain of the Day. 
The Corporation of the University. 
Ex-President Kirkland, and President Humphrey 
of Amherst College. 

His Excellency the Governor and Suite. 
The Vice-Presidents of the Day. 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Judges of the United States and State Courts, 
and Attorney General. 

Benefactors of the University, distinguished 
Strangers, and other Guests specially invited. 
The Overseers of the University. 
Professors, Tutors, and Officers of the University. 
Gentlemen who have received honorary degrees, 
and who do not come under any regular 
Class of Graduates. 

Graduates of the University in the order of their 
Classes, from the oldest Class present, to 1836. 
Students of the Divinity School, Law School, 
and Medical School, who are not included 
above. 

There were no ladies on the lower floor, but 
countless beaming eyes from the galleries testi- 
fied their interest in the human mass that was 
collecting below, filling every point of the build- 
ing, wave upon wave. The Rev. Dr. Ripley of 
Concord, ninety years of age, commenced the 
services by prayer. ‘There was none of the liss- 
lessness perceptible that usually pervades a pro- 
miscuous audience, in this often desecrated ser- 
vice. ‘ The age that was past” seemed speaking 
to one and all from his time-worn form with 
oracular energy. Then followed the Ode, by 
the Rev. S. Gilman, performed by a select choir. 
I saw a gradual tender interest kindling in the 
audience as dim recollections gathered from 
verse to verse, and becoming stronger and strong- 
er with every line. There wasa feltstillness as 
che sentiment and music sank in every heart, 
and at the close every man folded his printed 
copy carefully like a thing to be cherished and 
carried to his home. 

President Quincy’s discourse was an interest- 
ing revelation of the early history of the College. 








As I walked to the Church in the morning, I saw 
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the name of Dunster with others enwreathed 
over the College gates, with a dim feeling of ig- 
norance of his character; after the address, on 
my return, I looked at it again with changed im- 
pressions. I had become acquainted with the first 
President of Harvard. His hopes, his struggles 
and trials had been revealed to me by the orator, 
and I cast my eyes with tenfold interest on the 
grave yard where his remains had so long since 
mingled with the dust. There was a happy mix- 
ture of graceful good humor mingled with the 
more serious matter of Mr. Quincy’s essay, and 
a general smile lit up the countenances of the 
audience to whom bequests of thousands of dol- 
lars were familiar, to hear him read records of 
donations to the College of an iron spoon and 
pewter cup, or similar articles. 

Dr. Homer of Newton, an octogenarian of the 
class of 1777, made the concluding prayer. The 
services were then closed by a doxvlogy in which 
every individual appeared to join. The voices, 
perfect in harmony, came on the ear like a tuned 
tempest, in their solemn fullness and powcr. 

Most of the ladies rushed from the house to 
see the procession move to the Pavilion, a few, 
perhaps half a dozen, were detained accidental- 
ly in the gallery, and the formation of the pro. 
cession in the Church, which they witnessed, 
constituted one of the most interesting and 
affecting scenes of the celebration. ‘The mar. 
shal of the day called “the class of 1759.” 
There was no response,—the only survivor, a 
gentleman from Maine, being incapacitated from 
attendance. Successive classes were summon- 
ed—there was a hush over that immense con- 
course that would have made a foot-fall seem 
loud. At length “the class of 1774” was call- 
ed ;—a feeble old man stepped forth, and passed 
along the aisle alone. A reaction was experi- 
enced, and a burst of animated cheers followed 
his tottering footsteps. It was a grand moment. 
I know nothing finer in the poetry of life. 


But as life is full of variety, so after awhile 
there was a little touch of the ludicrous. The 
printed order made it requisite for the Marshal 
to call on “Distinguished Strangers” to join the 
procession. At this there was a great deal of 
half blushing and fidgetting as Northern gentle- 
men bowed and signed to Southern gentlemen, 
and middle State gentlemen were bowed to and 
bowed intheir turn. They might perhaps have 
been bowing to this day,had not the foremost been 
gracefully hustled off the stage, and the remain- 
der followed naturally as they stood. It wasa 
glorious procession wher. they were all formed, 
and brought the pulse of the spectator higher than 
military or civic grandeur could do. Thirteen 
hundred persons passed before the eye, who had 
all drank from the same intellectual fountain. It 
was a serious procession, for this would never 
meetagain. I scarcely saw a smile. 

There were several private circles who were 
entertained by the hospitality of the Cambridge 
ladies at dinner, and many of them, to beguile 
the time before the President’s levee, walked to 
the Pavilion. As we endeavored to press within, 
1 could compare ourselves to nothing but chick- 
ens trying at every crevice to get at their dam,— 
now the faint echo of a song would reach us,— 
now the tones but not the words of a familiar 
voice, now huzzaing and clapping of hands, and 
then the silence prevailed, which showed absorb. 








ed attention to some low tones of eloquence, 
which we could only fancy. 

But the time approached for the interdict ot se- 
paration to be taken off, and we retired to dress 
for the President’s levee. At twilight the first 
lights appeared, and by eight o’clock the illu- 
mination of the Colleges, the Law School, the 
Church and other buildings in the vicinity began 
to attract the throng. Invited guests passed and 
repassed, from the President’s fashionably filled 
rooms, to the College grounds, as suited their in. 
clination. There was no restraint, and one could 
scarcely say which was more attractive, the mu- 
sic, the refreshments, and elegance of the sa- 
loon, or the brilliant lights abroad, shining on 
groups of happy, yet quiet throngs of all condi- 
tions andages. One of the most beautiful com. 
binations at an illumination is the effect produced 
by the light on trees. There is a kind of un- 
earthly beauty, a mystery in the waving of their 
green boughs, that attracts me more than the 
glow of the lights,—and the elms in the College 
yard seemed from their elasticity to partake unu- 
sually ofthis wave and hue,which are so exquisite. 

It is now near midnight,—all is still ; the arti- 
ficial blaze is extinguished, man has exhausted 
his brief brilliancy, and closes his eyes in rest, 
but there, above and around me shine the stars 
unfading and untiring ; the northern lights shoot 
up their meteor rays in silvery glory, as they did 
when creation was young, the little fire-fly 
prunes its light wing, and flits as freshly as the 
day’‘s butterfly ; the breeze too is untired, as when 
it first fanned the wings of the seraphim in Para- 
dise, it passes by my window busy with its own 
appointed task ; the wide spread arms of Wash- 
ington’s Elm waves too, and its green leaves 
rustle, uasleeping in the midnight air as lightly as 
when its buds were formed before we were a na- 
tion. 

Oh sleeping man, how thou dost struggle for 
thy little brief authority over nature and time, 
and how helpless art thou! Yet what if thy 
‘‘brief candle” be quite extinguished here, not 
only by sleep but death, it shall be lit again from 
new urns of living light where no feeble mottoes 
and inscription shine in momentary mockery, 
but where,kindling in gem-like hues, illuminating 
myriads and worlds, sha!l blaze forth on the eter- 
nal arch in “ buildings not made with hands,” 
Immortality. 








CES FLOWER VASE: 


Tue CrocopiLe.—The ancient story which re- 
presented birds as picking leeches from the 
mouths of crocodiles is not so unreasonable as 
might be thought. In India it is common to see 
the Mina, a species of starling, picking the in- 
sects, a kind of overgrown tick, from the nostrils 
of the oxen as they feed in the field; and an ox 
may be observed approaching its eye deliberately 
to the ground, by holding its head on one side, 
to enable the bird to take an insect from among 
the hairs of the eye-lid, which is performed with 
the caution of an experienced operator. There 
appears no reason why the tiger or the crocodile 
should not have recourse to similar aid, on simi- 
lar necessity. 

Gortue.—Goethe often supplies the want of a 
clear and consistent determination by a peculiar 
perversity. It is probable that he inherited this 











from his father, concerning whose eccentricity 
there is Mr. Carlyle’s authority, that ‘he actu. 
ally built his house from the top downwards.” 

Gvuetue’s Puitosopuy.— Whether from incapa- 
city or indisposition, intuitive preconception or 
actual experience, it appears that Goethe, in ma- 
ture life, constantly acted on a philosophical con. 
viction, to which all who have felt and thought 
deeply, sooner or later arrive ;—that it is always 
dangerous, and generally ruinous, to health of 
body and of mind, to take any thing too much 
to heart. 

Goetre’s Morner.—Amidst the numerous in- 
firmities of advat.ced age, Goethe’s mother, in a 
conversation with a friend, repeats a soliloquy 
she had recently uttered in her distress :— 

“Thank God, Iam once more contented with 
myself, and can endure myself now for a few 
weeks to come. Lately I have been quite intol- 
erabie, and have turned against God Almighty 
like a little child who knows not what he would 
have. 

‘‘ Yesterday, however, I could not bear myself 
any longer, and so I scolded myself heartily, and 
said, ‘Shame on thee, old Rathin (Counsellor- 
ess), thou hast had happy days enough in the 
world, and thy Wolfgang to boot; and now, 
when the evil days come, thou must e’en take it 
kindly, and not make these wry faces. What 
dost thou mean by being so impatient and naugh- 
ty when it pleases God to lay the cross upon 
thee ? What then! thou wantest to walk on roses 
for ever? now, when thou art past the time too 
—past seventy!’ Thus, you see, I talked to my- 
self, and directly after my heart was lighter and 
all went better, because I myself was not so 
naughty and disagreeable.” 

Deer Frienpsnir.—Goethe wrote almost every 
week to his friend Zeiter, the celebrated compo- 
ser. Zelter was in perfect health at the time his 
friend died; ‘but the first Saturday (the day on 
which he used to receive his letter) after Goethe’s 
death, he became dejected and silent ; the second 
found him ill; and on the third, death softly led 
him to rejoin his immortal friend.” 

A Curiosty.—On the Brundlen Alps is one of 
the most extraordinary firs imaginable. It is 
somewhat more than eight feet in diameter at fif- 
teen feet above the soil. Nine limbs, about three 
feet thick and six long, then branch horizontally 
from its trunk, and then each limb grows up ver- 
tically, like a distinct tree. ‘The appearance at a 
distance is that of nine closely-grown trees. 
Irauian Cuurcnes.—The internal : plendor of 
the Italian churches, says Valery the French tra- 
veller, is amazing to a foreigner. The altars, 
the pulpit itself, are often enriched with agates 
and other precious stones ; I never felt, however, 
any economical prejudice against this luxury of 
the altars, which is not wasteful and corrupting, 
like some other kinds of luxury ; most of these 
valuable stones, the lapis lazuli, the agates, the 
verd antique, the alabaster, the porphyry, could 
hardly be restored to circulation, and even those 
of smaller dimensions and greater value appear 
to me better placed upon an altar, where they 
add to the majesty of sacred worship, than if they 
were removed from it, in order to enrich the sa. 
bre of a conqueror, or to deck the forehead of a 
favorite. 

Iravian Preacuers.—The style of Italian ser- 
mons is unpretending, familiar; it is the harmo. 
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ny of the language, the musical intonation, and 
the animated physiognomy of the preacher, 
which give vivacity and warmth to his delivery. 
At times, the preacher assumes towards his au- 
dience a tone of friendly chit-chat, which suits 
Italian manners, and which gives to his sermon 
an additional pathos, and excites a powerful sym. 
pathy in hishearers. A young and clever preach- 
er, Father Scarpa, in his sermons during Lent, 
at Rome, used to close his peroration by entreat- 
ing his audience to join their prayer to his, on 
behalf of his dear mother, who was then dange- 
rously ill; this was “the only reward he asked 
of them for his exertions for the salvation of their 
souls.” The same preacher, having once deliv- 
ered acharity sermon, when the collection came 
to be made, such was the effect of his eloquence, 
that several of the people of the lower classes, 
men and women, artisans and country laborers, 
having no money to give, threw into the bag of 
the collector their rings and other trinkets. 

Tue AmpBrosiaN Lisrary at Miran.—This Li- 
brary has 60,000 printed volumes, and 10,000 
MSS., some say 15,000. But it has no cata- 
logue, and the volumes are not labelled. The 
appearance of this multitude of books, ranged 
along the sides of the vast hall, without any titles 
or indications on the outside, has something mys- 
terious in it; it looks like a collection of occult 
and forbidden science. It appears that the foun- 
der, Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, who took great 
pains in the collection of this library, forbade the 
compilation of a catalogue, and that it would now 
require a dispensation from Rome in order to de- 
part, in this respect, from the injunctions of the 
legator. The librarians, of whom there are three 
two of whom are styled doctors, al) men of erudi- 
tion, know by long practice where to seek for 
the works; theirs is a sort of traditional cata- 
logue of the memory. ‘The famous Virgil, which 
belonged to Petrarch, and which was carried to 
Paris and restored in 1815, the Josephus trans- 
lated by Rufinus on papyrus, and according to 
Mabillon twelve centuries old, are among the cu- 
riosities which are shown to strangers. The 
collection of MSS. and drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci has been scattered about the world ; one 
volume only has been restored to the Ambrosian 
uibrary since the peace; fourteen more are at 
Paris in the library of the Institute ; one is in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum, and some 
others are in Lord Spencer’s library. 

BeautiruL EstaBLisHMENT.—One of the cha- 
ritable institutions at Brescia, called Congrega 
Apostolica, has been established for three centu- 
ries. Its object is to assist families fallen into 
poverty through misfortune ; the managers, who 
are private benevolent persons, visit them every 
week at their houses, and distribute relief accor- 
ding to their wants. It has an income of 136,000 
livres, and it assists about 7,800 individuals in 
the course of the year. 

Aw Arrtist’s Honours.—Possagno, an humble 
village in a secluded Italian valley, gave birth to 
Canova. The magnificent temple begun by that 
great artist, and which is to be his mausoleum, 
was not yet completed when Valery visited it. 
Two or three hundred men were working at it. 

No monument of our great cities can ever be 
more national or popular than this Grecian tem- 
ple, raised near a village of the Alps. The rus- 
tic inhabitants came of their own accord to assist 








the workmen gratuitously ; on holidays, early in 
the morning, men and women, young and old, 
went in procession, the village curate at their 
head, singing hymns, to the neighboring moun. 
tain, to assist in carrying away the marble which 
had been cut out for the use of the edifice. They 
dragged along the b‘ocks in triumph, and the 
words religione and patria were written on their 
carts.” 

Canova, by raising this temple, has in fact in- 
sured a perpetual legacy to the inhabitants of his 
native village ; the strangers who resort to Pos. 
sagno will prove a source of profit to the inhabi- 
tants; roads have been already cut, and a fine 
bridge, of one arch of 110 feet span, has been 
built over a torrent, to facilitate the access to the 
place. 





THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Miscettangeous Works or Henry Macken. 
ziz, Esq. Complete in 1 vol. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Bascock has favored us with this valuable 
work; valuable for the reminiscences it awak- 
ens in experienced readers, and the delight which 
it gives to those who for the first time enjoy its 
perusal. It comprises The Man of Feeling, Pa- 
pers from the Lounger, The Man of the World, 
Julia De Roubigné, and Papers from the Mirror, 
and is enriched by a spirited likeness of the au- 
thor, whose eyes look as though they were reach. 
ing the human heart, which was his favorite stu. 
dy. Mackenzie’s chief merit, perhaps, is not so 
much in being a moralist, as in presenting a suc- 
cession of pictures that soften the sensibilities ; 
if he has a fault, it is in encouraging too far mere 
sentimentality, but in this working era there is 
not much danger fron: ‘his source. A calculat- 
ing spirit is circulating in the moral, as ice is in 
the material world, cooling us all down to a com- 
mon temperature, and it is well for such a writer 
as Mackenzie to come upon us like a Southern 
breeze, and show us that we can melt sometimes. 
Home, oR THE Iron Rute. A Domestic Story by 

Sarah Stickney. Published by Harper & Bro- 

thers. 

Home, or the Iron Rule, which will be found 
at Mr. Beile’s Book Store, is another of the pro- 
ductions that mark Miss Stickney’s tact in avail- 
ing herself of the resources of a most ingenious 
mind to seize upon popular subjects and titles, 
and bring home a moral to the heart. It is well 
for novel readers when they can be fed by 
such substantial food, though the more fastidious 
among them may miss in her modest details the 
exaggerated refinements of less conscientious 
pens. 

A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 

Third Edition enlarged. In 3 vols. 

(For sale also at Mr. Beile’s.) 

The third edition of this work proclaims its me- 

rits in a voice not to be mistaken. We dwelt at 

much length last summer on the author’s cha- 
racteristics aS a writer, in our review of his 

“Spain Revisited.” No person ought to possess 

the one without the other. Together, they will 





fill a choice space in any belles-lettres library, 








———= 
and present to the reader a most just and anima- 
ted picture of Spain. The current course of 
events in that unhappy country must impart an 
unusual interest to this admirable series of vol. 
umes. Rightly to appreciate what poor Spain is, 
and is to be, we must study in Lieut. Slidell’s 
books what she was. We cannot dismiss this 
book without noticing the exquisite vignette em- 
bellishments of the title pages, all life and beauty, 
engraved by Dick after the designs of J. G. Chap. 
man. ‘The Messrs. Harpers have done their 
part nobly in bringing out the work. 








LBA & SUSM BASKEBT. 


“The Wife,” signed “Movina,” was inadvertently 
published as an original communication in No. 1 of 
this volume. 

‘The two recent communications of a correspondent 
in Washingion, Georgia, have not quite the poetical 
talent and finish requisite for the purposes of the Rose. 

A German mechanic has invented a music stand 
which, by a slight pressure of the foot, turns over the 
leaves as the performer proceeds. 

The New Era, a new daily paper in New-York, 
has commenced the publication of Medical Reports of 
particular cases of disease. 

Sixty-seven millions of imported cigars were last 
year consumed in the United States. 

Porcelain vases in Philadelphia inscribed “To my 
dear Husband,” sell rapidly. Those inscribed “To 
my Dear Wife,” have a dull sale. 

Sound at night is three times clearer than in the 
day, owing to the more uniform density of air at 
night. 

One ot the most beautiful and poetical positions we 
can conceive, was that of the late Dr. Ramsay, a 
learned suge, who, unable to read by candlelight, 
used to wait at his window for the first ray of dawn, 
that he might commence his studies. 

Mr. Nuttall has brought from the Columbia River 
fifty specimens of new Birds, which Mr. Audubon 
will introduce into his work. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams, President of the Charleston 
College, is preparing fur the Press a new and much 
needed work on Moral Philosophy. 

When driving through the streets of Bostun, re- 
member to keep the right hand; in Charleston, keep 
tu the left. 

W hat could be a nobler speculation in these impro- 
ving times, than the erection ofa classical and com- 
modious edifice in sume eligible spot in Charleston, 
for the delivery of all kinds of lectures ? 

The average weight of animals has a good deal 
more than doubled in England during the last hun- 


dred years. 
—————— EE ee 


OBITUARY. 

Died, in Savannah, on the morning of the 2ist ot 
October, EUGENE AUGUSTUS THEODITUS 
WHITE, eldest son of the Rev. George White, aged 
10 years. 








When he seemed 
Rosy, and full of health, and o’er informed 
With life’s young buoyancy, a sudden blight 
Nipp’d him and he decay’d. He sank away 
With scarce a visible token, like a breath 
Of summer wind when it has spent itself 
And blows so faintly that the feathery leaves 
Of the Mimosa only tell of it ; 
All others restiug as if nothing stirr’d 
In the wide air. 

As helplessly I look'd, 
The quivering of his lids. that lay like leaves 
Of Alabaster on his darken’d eyes, 
And the small trembling of his parted lips, 
Curl’d outward like the margent of a lily, 
Suddenly died away, ana all was still— 
Life was no more. 


Savannah, (Ga.) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TRANSLATION 
OF 
BOILEAU’S SEVENTH SATIRE. 
(The Poet describes his irresistible pr opensity to Satire.) 
Satire, adieu! Muse, let us change our style— 
A bad trade ours, to slander and revile. 
Woe to the man who dares these arts to learn, 
Mll-speaking gets but curses in return. 
Full many a bard, whom this rash madness blinds, 
Aims at renown, but ignominy finds. 
One line, at which the sides of readers shake, 
May tears unnumber’d for its author make. 
Eulogiums dull, and panegyrics cold, 
May, at their ease, beneath the counter mould; 
They need not fear the public’s frown unjust, 
They have no enemies—save worms and dust. 
Bur your arch bard, who smiles and moves to smile, 
Whom all condemn, yet long to read the while, 
Who dares all lengths amid his happier hours, 
Makes foes of them, who most admire his powers. 
One must vot speak in language too sincere, 
The mirror shocks, if it reflect too clear. 
Your reader, though his eyes with rapture roll, 
Hates, fears you, at the bottom of his soul. 
Well, Muse, forsake we then these wicked ways, 
If we must rhyme, why let it be in praise. 
Search the whole world, to find some hero there, 
Worthy our incense and our rhymes to share. 
But ah, I urge you to the task in vain, 
When I admire, rhyme quite eludes my brain. 
If I but think of praise, my genius fails, 
In vain I strike my brow, or bite my nails; 
I beat out verses from my laboring skull, 
Than which The Maid* has none more fore'd and dull 
Tortur'd and broken on the wheel I seem, 
Pen, paper, ink, rebel against the theme. 
But, let me only raii—and fancies pour! 
Then, then, indeed, I feel the bard all o’er. 
Phoebus looks down with song-inspiring face, 
The words come glibly, and assume their place. 
Would I a rogue pourtray? without my will, 
Mov'd by the god, my hand writes Raumaville. 
Would I a fuol describe? I surely shall 
Find waiting at the verse’s end—Sofal. 
Would I some wretched rhymester’s folly show? 
Numbers, like torrents, o’er my paper flow. 
Perrin and Pelletier come crowding on, 
With Bonnecourse, Colletet, Titreville, Pradon, 
And thousands more. Then, in her sleeve, my Muse 
Laughs, triumphs, glories, as her work she views. 
In vain, when thus the mischief-furies lead, 
Grave lectures to myself I sometimes read. 
In vain I wish one victim to recal, 
My ruthless pen will sacrifice them all. 
n as I feel the rhyme-inspiring heat, 
I sift, all merciless, whate’er I meet. 
Yet Worth is always precious in my eyes; 
While every coxcomb makes my anger rise. 
Him I hunt always as a dog his prey, 
And at his very sight begin to bay. 
In: fine, (on trifles to waste little time) 
I have, besides, a lucky knack at rhyme. 
In verse | often dress malicious prose, 
There lies my furt—how small at best, Heaven knows. 
Hence, whether murder, at no distant date, 
Shall pounce upon me, by a cruel fate, 
Or Heaven my life with length and peace shall crown, 
In Ro.ne or France, the country or the town, 
Though all the world should take my purpose ill, 
Rich, poor, depress’d, or gay, string rhymes I will. 
Poor foul! cries one, thy madness gives me pain, 
Those overflowings of thy bile restrain. 
Beware lest some one whom thy arts asperse 
Quench in thy blood this raging lust of verse. 
How? bloud? did Horace, whom Lucilius taught 
To quell with jokes each bilious, vaponry thought, 


Whose glittering shafts fur virtue flew, and tore 
From vice the mask which in his days it wore,— 
Did Juvenal, whose stinging pen let fall 

Such copious floods of bitterness and gall, 

And who, in anger, quarrel’d with all Rome, 

Did these, did either, meet a tragic doom? 
Besides, why strive my harmless rage to tame? 
Since no one knows my talent nor my name. 
Ne’er do I vie with Montreuil,* to fill 

A groaning miscellany, quite at will. 

I scarce consent to read what I have penn’d, 

To please sometimes a satire-loving friend, 

Who, praising it perhaps, laughs wit! false glee, 
Aloud at that, but in his sleeve at me. 

In fine, this is my taste ; ’tis my delight, 
Appland I can't—nor can I cease to write. 

Soon as my mind conceives a sparkling jest, 
Strait I must write it, or adieu to resi. 

Thus, since the torrent hurries me along, 

I yield. But Muse, here breathe we from our song. 
Wearied to-day, we lay aside the pen, 

Yet mind ! to-morrow we begin again. 
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TO TIME. 
They slander thee, old traveller, 
Who say that thy delight 
Is to scatter ruin far and wide 
In thy wantonness of might ; 
For not a leaf that falleth low 
Before thy restless wings, 
But in thy course thou changest it 
To a thousand brighter things. 


Thou passest o’er the battle field 
Where the dead lie stiff and stark, 
Where nought is heard save the vulture’s scream, 
Or the gorg’d wolf’s angry bark ; 
But thou hast caused the grain to spring 
From the blood-enriched clay, 
And the waving corn-tops seem to dance 
Tothe rustic’s merry lay. 


Thou hast strewn the lordly palace wide 
In ruin o’er the ground, 
And the startling screech of the owl is heard 
Where the harp was wont to sound ; 
But the self-same spot thou coverest 
With the dwellings of the poor, 
And a thousand happy hearts enjoy 
What one usurped before. 


’Tis true thy progress layeth oft 
Full many a loved one low, 
And fur the brave and beautiful 
Thou hast caused our tears to flow. 
Rut always near the couch of death, 
Nor thou, nor we can stay, 
And the breath of thy departing wings 
Dries all our tears away ! W.H.T. 








SBLSECTED POBUIRE, 





From the Christian Register. 
A PRAYER. 
Help me, my God, to lift mine eye 
Up to thy holy throne : 
To raise my thoughts above the sky, 
Where thou dost dwell alone. 


Help me in every form I see, 
In every sound I hear, 

To know the great Divinity, 
And feel that thou art near. 


Too oft has passion held his sway 
Within my yielding breast ; 

My holy feelings forced away, 
And broken all my rest. 





*Chapelaine’s La Pucelie. 








*A mighty editor of collections, &c. 


Help thou thy feeble, sinful son, 
To gain a nobler power, 

To struggle till the fight is won, 
E’en till the conquest hour. 


Then holy hope, and heavenly peace 
Shall dwell within my heart ; 
Then all my inward strife shall cease 
And sorrows all depart. AGAPA. 





From the Southern Literary M -eenger. 


TOG. A. PERDICARIS. 
BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 
We hail thee, Greek, from that far shore, 
Young Freedom's chosen land of yore! 
There were her first high peeans poured— 
There proved in fight her virgin sword— 
There fell her eldest martyr'd brave, 
The heroes ofthe mount and wave! 
We hail thee! Nota breast that burns 
With but a spark of patriot fire, 
But to thy cuuntry’s aliar turns, 
And listens to thy coun ry’s lyre. 
Grecian, forgive the idle thought ! 
We deemed old Hellas’ spirit fled. 
Yes! when thy brethren bravely fought 
On plains where rest the immortal dead, 
We scarce cast off the unworthy fear, 
Scarce hoped that Greece might yet be free; 
It seemed a boon too bright, too dear 
For our degenerate age to see 
A newly-won Thermopyle. 
And e’en if Grecian valor burst 
Its chains, we litthe deemed thy clime 
That generous intellect had nursed 
That shone so bright in elder time. 
But who could catch thy burning words, 
The changes of thy speaking eye, 
And deem that time, or tyrants’ swords 
Could bid the Grecian spirit die? 
Thanks for the lesson thou hast given ! 
It shows, where Freedom once hath dwelt; 
Though every bolt of angry Heaven 
Age after age should : here be dealt, 
There is a power they cannot kill; 
The prond, free spirit of the race 
Lives on through woe and bondage still, 
The eternal Genius of the place. 
Yes! Hear the lesson, distant lands, 
W here Goth and Russ with iron rod 
Press down and cramp in servile bands 
The living images of God! 
Hear, Poland ! soon shall dawn the day 
Of liberty and peace for thee! 
And thou, where Rhine's blue waters play, 
And thou, once glorious Italy ! 
And thou, my country, be thou true! 
The great of former days arise, 
The same bright path again pursue 
That mavked their ancient victories. 
Greece is thy rival for renown! 
Arouse thee to the noble strife! 
Thou must not lose thy glory’s crown, 
Well won by many a hero’s life ! 
No! onward still, ye noble pair, 
Each mindful of the illustrious past, 
The struggle and the triumph share, 
And ever may that triumph last! 
—_———— ee 
&? The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 
have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, No. 18 Broad-street; 


where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the best style. 
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